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POLICIES AND PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForEsTRY, 
Washington. Dd. ( 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 2 p. m., in room 324, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator George D. Aiken, of 
Vermont, presiding. 

Present: Senators Aiken (chairman). Young, 1] hye, Mundt, Ellen 
der, Hoey, Johnston, Anderson. and Eastland. 

The Cuatmman. The committee will come to order. 

Some 3 weeks ago it was suggested that this committee invite Secre 
tary Benson to come before us and discuss what was going on in the 
Department of Agriculture, what has taken place since he became 
Secretary, possibly what plans for the future might be. We had 
exp ected to invite the Secret: ivy before now, but have tried to select 
a time when the most committee members could be present and also 
when it would be most convenient for the Secretary. 

It looked as if this afternon would be the best time and we have 
permission of the Senate to meet this afternoon. However, there 
seems to be some excitement on the Senate floor and maybe it was not 
the best time after all. 

However, the Secretary is here. We are glad to have you with us, 
Mr. Secretary. I note you have a prepared statement which you will, 
I assume, read, and I suggest that we try to restrain ourselves and 
let the Secretary read his statement through, marking places in it as 
he goes along about which we may wish to question sats further afte 
he concludes. 

And now, Mr. Secretary, if you will proceed, the committee will be 
glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretary Benson. Thank you very kindly, Senator Aiken. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am very happy to 
have this opportunity to report on my ste wardship for the first 60 di ays. 

This is my first formal appearance before the committee since we 
took office. It is. therefore, a signficant occasion for me. However. 
2s you know, my associates and I have couns soled repeatedly with many 
of you and have profited greatly from your advice. We expect to 
continue to work closely with this committee and other committees 
of the Congress. 
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In tl is report | shall endeavol to Indicate those developments which 
eem significant rather than those which are merely new. 


Shortiyv after having been named Secretary-designate | undertook, 
not at Government expense, a trip throughout agricultural America. 
{ talked to farm groups of varying sizes from most of the 48 States 


and in most major agricultural regions. I visited farmers, farm 
if vers, processors ind handlers, and di CLISSE | i wide 1 inge of prob 
lems, from practical farm operations to problems of agricultural 
policy. I had some few vears earlier held meeting with farme 
In every Stat in the Union. What I learned on this later yunket 
nfir i¢ | my prey ous ta t | 1h) thre farmer as a progress eC CIUIZE 


and as a bulwark against all that might weaken our American way 

f life. In the experience and judgment of our more than 5 million 
farm operators we have a resource which can be of immeasurable 
value in program planning. Our objective will be to nourish, inspire 

nd utilize this great resource and make it fully effective in building 
. better agriculture. 

One cannot very well take his problems to the whole people, no1 
take a junket through the country every time he wants the answet 
to an mportant question. Consequently, we have worked closely 

th ce unvodity committees and particularly with the agricultural 
advisory committee, appointed by President Kisenhower. Originally 


this group consisted of 15 men. ‘Two of these men joined my staff, 
John H. Davis and Romeo E. Short. They have been replace d. The 
committee presently is as follows: W. 1. Myers, chairman, Ithaca, 


N. Y.;: Jesse W. Tapp. San Francisco, Calif.; Carl Farrington, Min 
neapolis, Minn.: Harry B. Caldwell, (rreensboro, N. 2 Hom« r 
Davison, Chicago, Il]l.: D. W. Brooks, Atlanta, Ga.: Milo Swanton, 
Madison Wis.: Burt Wood, ¢ orvallis, Oreg.: Albert Mite hell, Albert, 
N. Mex.: Robert R. Coker, Hartsville, S. C.: Chris Milius, Omaha, 
Nebr. : Harry J. Reed, Lat ivette, Ind.: Delmont L. Ch ipman, New 
port, Mich.; Marvin MeLain, Brooklyn, lowa; Henry J. McKnight, 
\ lienna, Va. 

This committee met for 3 days prior to my taking office. They 
have been consulted individually on several matters since that date, 
and they are being called together again on March 30. 

Another decision was that our progress would he made more rapid 
ind more sure if we had laid out a course of action, rather than if 
we endeavored to solve each problem separately. Accordingly, we 
have prepared a eeneral statement on agricultural policy. Copies 
of the statement were mailed to you in February. Others are avail 
able for the committee. 

You may be interested in knowing how this was done. I prepared 
a draft statement, in which I drew upon the experience of many 
people besides myself. This statement was submitted to the agricul 
tural advisory committee, and they worked it over thoroughly. We 
then checked the statement with certain aericultural leaders in the 
Congress, some of you among them. My staff members made revisions. 
We checked the statement further with the farm or@aniZations. I 
assure you that the document which emerged is the product of mature 
consideration. Its main theme is that Government should help the 
farmer to help himself, which is not a revolutionary idea. 
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The first paragraph of this statement reads: 


The supreme test of anv Government poli ig@T tut her. she 
“How will it affect the character, morale d well-being r ye ( We 
need—the world needs i stro America in the eritic ears ahead 


I think you will find in this document an explanation for the things 


we have done, and I think you will find there the type of thinking 
which will surround subsequent actions and propo us which 
come from the Departn ent 

This but il broad genel il euide rime and experience will né 
doubt modify it somewhat. Our minds are open. We are constat tly 
seeking those programs and pr licies which are in the best interests of 
our country generally and our farmers in particular 

The organization which I head has been called a collection of ager 
cles rather than a Departme t of Acriculture There is some truth 
in that statement. When I took office, 20 age vere reporting 
directly to the Secretary, which made admnu tration a difficult 
matter. 

Even before I took office, a STU Was hee HM. med at simplify hg 


this structure. A special committe worked oO! it Col ferences wel 

held with the farm organizations and with others interested in agricul 
ture. Members of the agricultural committees of the Congress were 
invited to advise us. The President’s Committee on Reorganization 
was consulted, and the agricultural advisory committee gave careful 
attention to the subject. Asa result of this preinauguration study, a 
regrouping of the Department’s agencies was announced on January 


1 


21 as memorandum 1320, with a revision on March 10. 

This was not a reorganization in the sense in which that term is 
used by the Reoren IZation \ct ot L949 whi h h iS recently been eX 
tended for an additional period of 2 years. Rather it was a coordinat 
ne plan for the grouping of the various agencies of the Department 
for purposes of more effective supervision. Its purpose was to pre 


@” to the 


scribe clearly defined admit istrative channels for reportil 
Secretary to reduce the number of people reporting directly to him, 
and to assure an acequate coordination and review of common prob 
lems within a given subject-matter area. 

There was no transfer of functions from one agency within the 
Department to another. <All of the agencies continue to retain their 
status as separate agencies except that the Agricultural Conservation 
Programs Branch of the Production and Marketing Administration 
was transferred out of that Administration and set up as a sepal ite 
agency within the research, extension, and land-use group. This was 


done because it was considered that the acre ultural 


conservation pro 
gram should be coordinated w ith the work of other agencies concerned 
with soil and water conservation and utilization, rather than those in 
the commodity marketing and adjustment group. 

Any transfers of functions from one agency to another or any fur 
ther changes in the organization setup of the Department will await 
the submission of a plan of reorganization pursuant to the Reorgan 
ization Act of 1949. I understand, Mr. Chairman, that was submitted 
to the Congress today. 

The CuatrrmMan. The reorganization plan of 1953 is now before the 
Senate, I think. 
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Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. That would be proper; would it not? 
Thank you. Under that act plans of reorganization are submitted by 
the President. This plan is being submitted to the Congress. Doubt 
less hearings on the plan will be held by the Committees on Govern- 
ment Operations of the Senate and House. If invited, I expect to 
appear at such hearings with a statement in support of the plan. 

We look upon reorganization in the Department as a continuing 
effort, with changes to be made as they appear appropriate and de- 
sirable. In our consideration of these matters we expect to consult 
with members of Congress, arid with the farm organizations and 
others interested. We do not expect to make any major changes in 
organization without full consultation and advice. No conclusions 
have as yet been reached with respect to any specific changes and it 
would be unwise to make any attempt to anticipate what the final 
conclusions will be. 

We inherited a number of problems when we came into office and 
it was not long before we were made painfully aware of them. One 
of the most difficult problems—a continuing one—was the decline in 
the price of beef cattle, which had already been under way for more 
than a year. 

The primary cause of that decline as we have analyzed it was the 
persistent rise in the number of cattle. In 4 years cattle numbers 
have risen steadily from 76.8 to 93.7 million, in response to the highly 
attractive cattle prices of recent years. Our analysts had foreseen 
the inevitable price decline and had warned farmers of it. But no one 
had foreseen the severity of the decline, which was rivaled only by 
the disastrous price drops of 1919-20 and of the early 1930’s. The 
price of beef steers, all grades at Chicago, fell from $37.28 to $21.12 
during the period from Septe amber 22. 1951, to March 14, 1953. The 
severity of the price break was heightened by forced marketings 
through drought and a lack of feed in the Southwest and the liquidation 
of unfinished cattle as fear of the future gripped many cattlemen. 

Our action in meeting this situation was conditioned by the know] 
edge that there was indeed a large supply, which no optimistic press 
releases could dissip: ite, and by the knowledge that the general econo 
my was fundamentally strong so that the cattlemen’s worst fears were 
unfounded. We were aware of the fact that OPS price control and 
its attendant compulsory grading were preventing the type of mer 
chandising required to move this heavy supply of beef. 

Accordingly, one of my first acts was to push for the removal of 
OPS, and I know of nothing that I have done since coming into office 
which met with more universal approval. 

Next we gave wide publicity to the fact that income and employ 
ment were at a high level. This served to all: ay the fears of many. 

We then undertook to encourage more aggressive merchandising 
of meat, working with cattlemen’s associations, the meatpackers, the 
grocery stores and the butcher shops, and I should mention the whole- 
sale distributors. By more realistic pricing at the retail level and by 
imaginative merchandising the sale of beef as reported by one of the 
national chains has been increased 50 percent during the first 2 months 
of this year compared with the corresponding months a year ago, and, 
Mr. Chairman, we feel that is a sound approach. We think it is bet- 
ter to get the food into the stomachs than into storage where it might 
easily spoil, at great cost to the Government. 
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We pushed beef sales to the Army. 

We are planning to move some beef abroad through the mutual 
security program. 

We reimposed a tariff quota on cattle coming in from Canada. 

We investigated the credit resources of cattlemen and found them 
generally adequate, with a few highly publicized exceptions. 

This past Monday we announced an offer to buy beef to be distrib 
uted through the school-lunch program. ‘The purchases will be made 
with section 382 funds made available by Congress to encourage addi 
tional consumption of agricultural commodities by diverting surpluses 
from normal channels of trade. 

Throughout this entire experience we were much heartened by the 
attitude of the cattlemen. We heard from the various cattlemen’s 
associations. They offered constructive suggestions regarding grad 
ing, merchandising, credit, imports, and so on. Not one organization 
of which I hs id knowledge asked us to sup port the price of beef cattle. 
Instead, they came to Washington at our invitation and at their own 
expense and ‘drew up a seven-point program aimed at solving their own 
problems, with the Department helping on those things they are un 
uble to do by themselves. 

The program ot action which I have cles ribed Was not sensational, 
but it has been effective. Prices this week rallied a little. The trou 
bles of the cattlemen are far from over. But om experience has con 
firmed our belief that we should appeal to the farmer’s strength rather 
than to his weakness, and that there is much merit in the general 
policies under which Wwe propose to operate. 

Our early appraisal of the general economic situation—namely, that 
demand would continue firm for the foreseeable future—appears to 
have been the correct one. Prices received by farmers for all farm 
commodities measured by our combined index, fell between 1 and 2 
percent during the first month of the administration. Projected esti 
mates for the month of March indicate that the index of prices received 
by farmers will be about the same as in February. 

Prices paid by farmers have not changed appreciably since we came 
into office. The parity ratio now stands at about 94. Agriculture is 
now, economically speaking, in a position that compares favorably 
with all but the war and immediate postwar years. 

I have been asked many times what I sh: ull recommend in the w: ay 
of agricultural legislation after the present provisions of law expire, 
at the end of 1954. 

I am not now ready to answer that question, as my study of the 
problem has not reached a definitive point. You gentlemen are aware 
of the fact that I think the present legislation could be improved. 
You will find by reading our policy statement that I think such im- 
provement should be in the nature of greater freedom, greater econ- 
omy, and greater flexibility. Just what form this flexibility should 
take I am not now prepared to say. There should be studies made of 
marketing agreements of various types, two-price plans, price insur- 
ance, and a number of other proposals. Such analysis takes a long 
time and haste could be disastrous. Some of these proposals have been 
suggested by members of your own committee. 

I assure you that when I recommend legislation on the thorny 
subject of price supports, that recommendation will be the product 
of many people including you gentlemen, the Agricultural Advisory 
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Committee, the farm organizations, the agricultural colleges, and 
own staff. No proposal that I advance will bear my name nor do J 

Ish such a proposal to be associated with : nN other objective than 
the economic and moral advancement of American agric ulture. 

lam fully sympathetic with the problems of the farmer. As one of 
eleven children reared on a smal] livestock and crop farm, I know 
something of the hazards of farming. I have also fed thousands of 
bushels of potatoes to hogs when the price was so low as to not permit 
marketing. Through it all, I never took a subsidy. But I believe that 
some protection to the farmer and the national food and fibe1 supply Is 
desirable if established on an economically sound basis which doe 
not prevent production shifts and which does not result in continuing 
he ‘aVY Sur'p yluses and subsidies with excessive cost to the t: iXpayer an a 
the loss of consumer good will. 

For almost 2 months we have been negotiating toward a renewal of 
the International Wheat Agreement. The negotiations have now 
reached a critical point, the major Issue being the maximum price 
We have consulted with congressional advisers, with the farm organi 
7ations, and with the processors regarding the agreement. We fin 
support for the general idea of an agreement, but prices which the 
importers have thus far offered would involve subsidies which ow 
advisers consider prol hibitive. 

Almost the entire discussions have thus far centered around the price 
at which the exporters have an obligation and the importers have a 
option. Almost nothing has been said about the price at which the 
Importers have an obligat ion. This is indicative of the type of think 
ing which has developed among certain of those who do business with 
the United States. 

If the negotiations fail to produce a wheat agreement, there will 
need to be pronipt plans made for exports W ithout the plan of the 
past 4 years. 

You gentlemen are familiar with the decision on price supports for 
caairy products, since we counseled with you before announcing ow 
position. The dairy industry told us: “We can solve our marketing 
problems, but we need time to get our programs into action.” We have 
geiven them time. We are asking the leaders to get started on a 
program, with our help, aimed at turning their problems into opportu 
nities. On April 2 and 3 a work conference will convene at Washing 
ton, consisting of 83 leaders, representing a broad cross-section of 
the farm and dairy industry. 

At Chicago this past Monday T laid the challenge before the Ameri 

‘an Dairy Association. [reported to them the fact that there has been 
wanieed since November of 1952 under the price support operation 
previously announced, the following quantities of dairy products: 
butter, 115 million pounds; cheese, 50 million pounds; dry skim milk, 
165 million pounds. 

The problems which these accumulations present become the more 
serious When it is realized that the annual period of flush production 
is ahead of us. These accumulations, held off the market, stress the 
marketing problem facing the dairy industry when one realizes that 
the consumption of butter has dee lined toa point where it is now prac- 
tically equaled by margarine. During the past 13 years, the per 
capita consumption of milk and milk products, on a milk equivalent 
fat solids basis, fell from 824 to 695 pounds, a decline of 13 percent. 
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In my Chicago talk I made the following statements: 

Beginning April 1, the present administration will have the responsibility for 
any purchases which are necessary during the “transitional” year of the pro 
vrai while the industry is working out its own adjustments 

The dairy industry, through its advisory gro Ip, gave us a pledge that 
will develop with our assistance a new program that w reduce Government 
support purchases and minimize losses. We expect them to make good on this 


pledge * * * 

There is no true surplus of dairy products. Production and marketing adjust 
ments have lagged behind the needs of the times. This must be corrected 

Price supports in and of themselves are not an adequate solution to the dairy 
problem. One great need is for a sound merchandisi ind promotion program 
This will require full teamwork by producers, processors and merchants a ip 
and down the line. It is the sort of cooperative action we seek to solve problems 
in a sound way. 


Just this week I issued an order under section 104 of the Defense 
Production Act placing import embargoes on dried whole milk, dried 
buttermilk, and dried cream for April, May, and June. It was neces 
sary to prohibit Imports which would have placed ill l tolerable bur 
den on our price support activities. 

May I inject here, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
that that was a very difficult decision to make, because, of course, 
seriously interfered with the operations of some of our friends offshore 
n the free world, but. as we were operating, we were holding, you 
might say, an umbrella over the entire world dairy industry. 

Our support program had attracted offshore dairy commodities to 
these shores, and instead of eating our own we were eating imported 
products and storing our own, and under the law the secretary Was 
required to take action, and so the action was taken. 

On March 23 we had on hand more than a billion dollars’ worth ot 
agricultural products, acquired under the various price-support pro 
erams. This included 110 million bushels of wheat and 259 million 
bushels of corn, some of which is 4 vears old and is being sold to 
prevent spoilage. In addition, we have about 200 million bushels of 
corn, about 400 billion bushels of wheat, and about 2 million bales ot 
cotton under loan, practically all of which we can expect to acquire, 

The cost of commodities now held by the Commodity Credit Cor 


poration totals $1,106,952,000. If one adds the wheat, corn, and 
cotton which we have under loan and are likely to acquire, the total 
comes to approximately $234 billion. The probable acquisition of 
other commodities would push the total even higher. This is equal 


to about 8 percent of our 1952 cash farm income from marketings, 
which is a sizable portion of our production to have locked up and 
neld off the market. The future disposition of the basic commodities 
held by CCC is a matter which may involve some losses. We face 
tremendous losses on the disposition of perishables, With the excep 
tion of certain commodities like butter, for which discretionary 
authority exists and for which price support was given at a level 
above the minimum, these operations are required by law. 

It is probable that we shall have to revise the budget estimate of 
price-support expenditures since losses will exceed earlier estimates. 
[ do not need to tell you gentlemen that this is a serious situation. 
In our loan program we have a tool which can serve an admirable 
purpose in stabilizing prices and supplies of farm products. I am 
apprehensive, however, lest through high supports we place on this 


31851—53——2 
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device burdens to which it is not adapted and so discredit it in the 
eyes of the public. 

On February 9 we issued Department memorandum No. 1522, 
implementing in the Department of Agric ‘ulture policies and instruc 
tions issued by the Director of the Budget for a review of agency 
programs and activities, for limiting obligations in the current fisc: al 
year, for reducing employment, and for the development of recom 
mendations for amendments to the 1954 budget. To make this review 

designated a special committee to work with the Department 
na a officer, Mr. Ralph S. Roberts, in considering agency proposals 
and developing recommendations. The committee was composed of 
Assistant Secretary J. Earl Coke, who served as chairman; Mr. John 
H. Davis; Mr. Romeo E. Short; and Mr. Richard D. Aplin. 

Asa result of the review, we have placed in reserve approximately 
$6.5 million of funds available in 1953. This sum represents pri 
marily balances of emergency appropriations, funds available for 
the establishment of production goals that we have abolished, and 
savings which have accumulated or which can be projected during 
the remainder of the current year in view of restrictions placed on 
employment of additional personnel. In terms of manpower, this 
action represents a reduction of approximately 420 man-years. Other 

savings in personnel are possible and being studied. 

Recommendations for downward revision of the 1954 budget esti- 
mates were submitted to the Bureau of the Budget on March 2. In 
keeping with the usual procedure, these are confidential until acted 
upon and released by the President. The revised budget estimates 
will be presented to the House Subcommittee on Agricultural Appro 
priations within the next day or two. In fact, the date has been 
set for tomorrow. These will represent substantial savings. Until 
then I do not feel that further comment would be appropriate. 

Increasing difficulties in the export market have been experienced, 
and shipments of wheat and cotton have declined. For some time 
we have felt that our Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations could 
be revitalized and reorganized so as to better serve its original pur- 
pose: that of providing information regarding supplies and prices 
of agric coven, products in foreign markets and smoothing the eco 
nomic and Tistenadhe paths over which our export products move. 

First, we brought in F. R. Wilcox as a consultant. Mr. Wilcox has 
had wide experience in the export trade during his years with the 
Department and the Sunkist Growers, Inc. In cooperation with our 
people, a study was made of the opportunities which confront OF AR, 
and certain changes were recommended. 

On March 10 I issued supplement 1 to memorandum No. 1320 
creating the Foreign Agricultural Service, with Romeo E. Short as 
Director. This agency will perform the duties formerly undertaken 
by OFAR. Emphasis will be reoriented toward deve loping offshore 
markets for our own agricultural production and reviewing the whole 
problem of exports and imports. The importance which I am giving 
this activity may be judged by the fact that I gave it full importance 
along with the other five major groups within my immediate staff. 
Copies of the memorandum, with an explanatory chart, are available 
for the committee. 

Since February 1951 the Department has been carrying on an in- 
tensive program of consolidating State and country offices of certain 
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agencies, particularly PMA, SCS, and FHA. Under this program, 
consolidations have been effected in 28 State offices and in over 1,100 
counties. ‘There were consolidated offices in 733 counties when this 
program was started. 

After Z years of intensive work there remain YU States and nearly 
one-third of the counties in which the office space of the various 
agencies has not been consolidated. In these areas there are extraor 
dinary difficult les involved In carrying { hrough me program. In some 
States it would be necessary to separate some of the USDA agencies 
from their locations at land-grant colleges, thereby making more 
difficult the coperation of the Extension Service with these agencies 
In other areas, higher rental costs are involved. 

Accordingly, I have suspended this program in order to allow an 
opportunity for a survey of the gains and losses that have resulted 
from the consolidations already made. 

In accordance with prudent administrative procedure, we have been 
examining the personnel of the State PMA offices to evaluate the 
efficiency of their operation. ‘This study has been underway since we 
came into office. Changes in personnel have been made and other 
changes are contemplated. 

An additional change has been to put the employ ment of State PMA 
committemen on a part-time rather than a full-time basis. We expect 
that this new policy will reduce expenses and will attract people of 
superior judgment and e xperience. Many a capable, interested farmer 
will take a State PMA committee job if he can do so on a serve-as 
needed basis. and keep his farm as a going concern. 

The local and county PMA committees choose their own personnel, 
and there is every intention on mv part to see that they continue to do 
sO. 

The local farmers have generally done a good job in selecting per- 
sonnel. An imports unt part of our orassroots ap yproach is to kee ‘p 
these committees functioning with a maximum of local responsibility. 

The policy-forming and policy-executing functions of the State and 
county PMA offices are being separ: ated. The policy-forming func 
tions will continue to rest with the State PMA committees selected by 
the Secretary and the county PMA committees elected by participating 
and cooperating farmers. The committees will function in much the 
same manner as a board of directors. The State committee will de 
termine the policies of the State office, and these policies will be 
earried out by a State executive officer working under the committee’s 
direction and responsible to it. Likewise, the county committee will 
set the policies for the county office, and these policies will be carried 
out by a county office manager selected by and responsible to it. The 
county officer manager will supervise the day-to-day operations of the 
county office. 

This method of operation we believe will enable each member 
of the team to perform the functions which he is best qualified 
undertake. 

We are establishing a rotation system for each State committee 
under which one or more State committeemen will be replaced each 
year. This will enable us to bring fresh and wider viewpoints to 
bear on State office policy and operations. It will also insure stability 
and continuity of policy by retaining experienced members on the 
committee from one year to the next. 
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I mentioned earlier the work of the Dairy Advisory Committee. 
During the past 2 months we have had committees in Washington 
representing the following commodities: Corn, cotton, cottonseed, 
livestock credit, dairy, finance, flax, livestock, peanuts, soybeans, tur 
keys, and wheat. Additional conferences are contemplated. I have 
extended an invitation to you gentlemen to attend these commodity 
conferences whenever your busy schedule permits; this is an open 
invitation. 

You might be interested in how these committees set about their 
work. We usually begin by laying the particular problem before 
them, together with some background information. There follows 
much informal discussion, on topics they themselves choose. Many 
helpful suggestions have come from these committees. The cotton 
committee recommended support for the Maybank bill, to expedite 
the export of cotton. The turkey committee undertook to effectuate, 
on its own, production adjustment among turkey producers through- 
out the Nation. The livestock committee recommended the purchase 
of beef for the school-lunch program, which we have undertaken. 
They also suggested an increase in funds used by their own organiza- 
tions for sale promotion. Other committees also made equally con- 
erete constructive suggestions. 

It is our hope, and I am sure yours, that we avoid acreage allot- 
ments. However, it is impossible to maintain a price above its normal 
level for a prot racted period for major products without the necessity 
of restricting production. 

The law provides that when the supply of a particular crop exceeds 
a certain amount, acreage allotments are mandatory unless they are 


suspended through the proclamation of an emergency. The prospec- 
tive supply of wheat is such as to make acreage allotments a strong 


possibility for the 1954 crop. We do not need to make an announce- 
ment regarding the question of wheat allotments until July 1, 1953. 
However, it is necessary, if we are to be in a position to go either way 
on that date, that we begin now to gather acreage history on our wheat 
farms. : 

Cotton is in somewhat the same situation with respect to acreage 
allotments. Much depends on the size of the 1953 cotton crop. A large 
crop would make acreage allotments likely for 1954. 

Consequently we have requested funds to enable us to prepare for 
acreage allotments on these two crops. This should not be interpreted 
as the proclaiming of acreage allotments, as these are decisions not yet 
made. I still hope we shall be able to do without them. 

The last topic I wish to take up is that of agricultural research. It 
is from the discovery and use of new knowledge that all progress must 
eventually come. I should like to report to you some of the research 
recently reported by our Agricultural Research Administration, and 
to indicate the lines along which we are working. 

In the last 8 weeks the Department has announced several significant 
research developments. 

One of these is the use of inedible animal fats, now in surplus, as 
plasticizers in the manufacture of plastic products, such as garden hose, 
floor tile, tablecloths, and upholstery material. This development is 
a result of research at our Philadelphia laboratory. 

Another is the new orange powder which makes an excellent orange 
juice drink when water is added. This product is similar in taste and 
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quality to frozen concentrated orange juice, but it can be stored for 
several months at room temperature. It is not vet available com 
mercially, but I have sampled it, and it is good. 

Another development of great significance is the improvement mad 
in dextran, a starchlike substance now used as a substitute for blood 
plasma in Korea and elsewhere. Department chemists have speeded 
up the method of making dextran in much the same way they speeded 
up the manufacture of penicillin during World War Il. This work 
could be of inestimable value in the event of atomic ittack on the 
United States. 

One of the first selective weed killers, 2,4—D, proved to be deadly to 
tomatoes in its original form. However, our research men have found 
that if the molecules of 2, 4-D are rearranged by adding certain 
amino acids, instead of killing tomatoes it can be used to 1 
plants produce seedless tomatoes. This work is still too new to say 
what its practical applheation may be. 

Other recent research announcements tell of an automatic machine 
that sorts eggs according to color as the first step in what may turn 


nake the 


oo orading. 
Every housewife can benefit from the new KY 53, a chemical that 
protects washable woolens from clothes moths, when used Im the 


wash water. 


out to be automatic e 


It is never safe to predict the progress of research, but we are look 
ing forward to definite results in the next 2 or 8 years in our efforts to 
develop evood commercial varieties of wheat resistant to the 15—B 
strain of rust. We have already located sources ot resistance to the 
disease, and are now engaged in the tedious process of « ombining this 
character with mans others necessary to make a wood commercial 
variety. 

On April 21, at Purdue University, I am to meet with a group of 


prominent industrialists and scientists to discuss research regarding 
new uses for agricultural products. There is mu that these oreat 
corporations Cah do at their own expense—to enlarge the market 


for farm products. 

There are other matters of interest to you wv hich I shall not include 
in this formal statement for lack of time and from doubt as to the area 
of your interest. Perhaps you may wish to ask me questions regarding 
what I have said and what [have left unsaid. 

May I conclude by saying that in the days ahead I shall continue 
to seek your counsel and clirect On, as | have that of the President 
The services ot the Department will always be available to Vou. You 
will, no doubt, on many occasions have reason to question my judg 
ment, but I trust you will never have occasion to doubt my sincerity 
or my deep interest in the problems of the farmet , 

I shall be glad to try to answer such questions as you have and ask 
that I may call on my staff to supply such detail as I may not have 
at ready command. 

My staff and Tare at your service. 

The CyHarrman. Mr. Secretary, I feel that every member of the 
committee appreciates and thanks you for the informative report 
which you have given us. | know that your last assumption that there 
are many questions that the members of this committee would like to 
ask you, is a correct assumption. 
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I do not know how we should go about this. We might start with 
Senator Young and then go over to Senator Ellender, hoping that 
no one member of the committee will take so much time that the others 
will not have an opportunity to ask questions. 

We will begin with Senator Young and Senator Ellender, and 
then go down the line so that the other members of the committee 
might have an opportunity to bring out further information on par- 
ticular points which you raise and in which they may be interested. 

Senator Young, would you start with your first question? Then 
I will go to Senator Ellender. I think perhaps we had better zig-zag 
across the table here so each member will have ar 1 opportunity to 
come in and then we will come back to the beginning again and go 
through again. 

Senator Younes. Mr. Sec he ry, I think I understand your position 
quite well now. Most of it, I think, is commendable. We probably 
disagree on some ie eauei things. Just by way of clarification 
of your position, 1 would like to ask you just a few questions. Your 
objective is to obtain 100 percent of parity in the market place with 
#@ minimum use of price supports. 

Secretary Benson. I think that could be said to be an objective : yes. 

Senator YounG. I may say if you accomplish that objective you 
will certainly make yourself a * iend of the farmers. 

Secretary Benson. If I do it, I will not do it alone, Senator. I 
will need a lot of help. 

Senator Younae. In the past several years no one has been able to 
attain that goal aside from war periods or war emergency periods, 
even when we used price-support ope ‘rations to some extent. 

You will recall that in 1932 we had our first price-sup port program, 
‘» 1938 we had flexible supports from 52 to 70 percent of parity, but 
we were never able to obtain full parity for farmers, largely, I think, 
due to foreign agricultural commodities. But would you distinguish 
between your plan and the plan that was followed back in the late 
1920's and early 1930’s when we tried to attain parity in a free market 
with a minimum use of price support 4 

Secretary Benson. Would you object if we did not refer to this 
as “my plan’ “4 Treally do not have a plan. This judgment—and it 

just a judgment—which has been given has been the result of 
salen prolonged deliberation on the part of the Agricultural Ad- 
visory Committee which the President appointed, in consultation 
with some of the farm organization people and many others. We 
have set it out as a rather broad general policy that we should use 
price supports as a protection, as insurance, not only to the farmer 
but to the Nation’s food and fiber supply. 

The supports should be at a level that will permit shifts in produc 
tion, at a level, in other words, that will permit farmers to make 
adjustments, 

Price supports at this level will not freeze any commodity, and at 
the same time will prevent undue distress. That is the long-time 
objective. Personally I believe that it will work. 

I am fearful that the present program will not work as some others 
had hoped it would, because I am afraid it tends to price certain com 
modities, at least, out of the market. We have a very good example 
of it in butter at the present time. I realize there is a difference be- 
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tween perishables and the basics, but even in our basic commodities 
we are getting into some difficulty, as you know, on corn. 

I do not like to relate this period, or any future period, to the 
1950’s, Senator. ‘That was a very serious period. I went through it, 
and I know what it was. We were farming. I hope such conditions 
hever reoccur. 

I doubt very much. however, if any gvovernment can, by high, rigid 
supports, prevent some adjustment in prices, unless we step from one 
commodity to the next and then to the next, until finally we have 
control of all of them. When we have that, we will practically have 
state socialism, and I do not believe the farmers want 
than you do or I do. 

Senator Youne. The Department of Agriculture, though, with 
respect to corn, which you mentioned, has asked for increased produ 
tion for at least the last half of 3 years, including this year; is not 
that right ? 

Secretary Benson. You mean this current crop year / 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. The crop which has already been harvested ? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. I think that is probably true, Senator. I would 
have to check to be sure, but I think for the past several years the 
Department has asked for some increase. No doubt the Department 
has been to blame in part, at least, as we will probably be to blame in 
the future in part for what happens. All we can do is exercise our 
best judgment. 

Senator Young. You mentioned high-level sup mee would prevent 
a shift from one crop to another. That may be true to a certain extent, 
but I do not think the history of the past 10 coe would bear out 
the conclusion, because, of your major commodities, most of them, 
with the exception of rice, are selling at below 90 percent of parity 
and there is not much opportunity for a farmer to shift from one 
crop to another. 

In facet, the situation is not too unlike ore it was back in the 
1930’s when there was not any opportunity to shift from one crop to 
another. I or example, wheat was selling 85 percent of parity; beef, 
S9: hogs, 9 95, te mpori arily, , with the best per iod for good prices; eggs 
103: butter fat. 8 i: oats, 87, and in my own State oats were selling for 
59 cents and the sup port level is 59 cents: and barley, is rye, Vedb~ 
Haxseed, 89; lambs, 89: wool, 88, soybeans, 84+; and so on. 

So there is not much chance for a farmer to shift from one crop 
to another. What would a farmer in my area, for example, shift to ‘ 

Secretary Benson. I have been a dry farmer, too. I raised grain. 
Under normal conditions there is a tendency to feed quite a lot of 
erain, of wheat, to livestock. Of course, there has been little of that 
since we have held wheat prices at 90 percent of parity, and livestock 
prices have been more or less free. 

We have a good example of what happens in the case of corn and 
hogs. We have heard a lot through many years of the corn hog ratio 
There is no corn hog rat 10 any more apparent ly . | ecause corn has been 
pegged at a level where farmers could not afford to feed it to thei 
own ee So this yvear we have gota 14 percent decline in hog num 
hers, and intentions to farrow are down 15 percent. This means that 


+] . 
that any more 
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farmers do not intend to feed their corn to hogs as long as they can 
sell it to the Government at 90 percent of parity. 

Senator ANnperson. Is that not exactly what the corn-hog ratio is. 
You say there is no corn-hog ratio. That is precisely what it is. 

Secretary Benson. The corn-hog ratio should bring about an ad 
justment. Usually that adjustment is rather fine, as I understand 
it, Senator Anderson, but now the spread is so wide that you are 
forcing the hog producers out of production. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Young. 

Senator Younc. Mr. Secretary, is it. not better, though, to have a 
little surplus of corn than a surplus of hogs which we had a year ago. 
For example, would it not be true if you had a lower price for corn 
last year, say 75 percent of parity, more hogs would have been fed and 
we would have continued our surplus in hogs and the hog producers 
would have been in distress. 

In other words, has not the higher support level tended to bring 
about a fairer price for hogs ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Of course if the farmers do not grow hogs and 
the numbers go down low enough there is bound to be an increase in 
price, 

Senator Youna. But it has had the good effect of reducing hog num 
bers: has it not ? 

Secretary Benson. I am not sure that it , 
are reduced to the point where we are reducing them now where the 
hog producers cannot afford to buy corn. Corn prices now are at such 
i level that we have been accumulating great stocks. There has been 


sa eood effect when they 


deterioration, as you know, and substantial losses to the Government, 
us a result. 

I think it would have been much safer if at least a large proportion 
of this corn had been fed to hogs. 

Senator Young. According to the Department of Agriculture fig 
ures for February 15, hogs were selling at 95 percent of parity and 
corn at dz percent ot parity. Certainly that did not stop hog pro 
ducers from feeding corn. 

The Cuarrman, I think, Senator Young, hogs are figured under 
one parity formula and corn under another. 

Senator Youne. I admit there is something wrong with the parity 
formula. 

Secretary Brnson. They are figured under a different parity. 
Maybe that should not be. Why is it? 

Senator Younc. You can buy plenty of corn, though, presently, 
and you have been able to for the last several months, at 5 o1 
10 cents below support levels, is that not true, even as of today? How 
much of the corn is below support levels ? , 

Mr. PaarteerG (Don Paarlberg, Assistant to the Secretary). I am 
not sure of the exact amount. I would Say in the neighborhood of 
10 or 15 cents a bushel. 

Senator Youne. How much below support levels are you selling 
CHAS corn ¢ 

Mr. Davis (John H. Davis, Director, Commodity Marketing and 
Adjustment, Office of the Secretary). It varies. Some of it is selling 
right close to the market. It depends to a large extent upon the 
dryness because blended it is better corn and they sometimes pay a 
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premium for it, in order to get it. But there possibly have been ex 
treme cases where corn sold as low as you said. It is selling below 
support. 

Senator Tuyr. In some instances there are open cribs that have 
no roofs, they are in snow fencing, and the approaching spring, with 
the spring rains, will cause a great damage. Some of that corn has 
been offered at sacrifice locally just in order to get it out from the 
snow fencing. 

Mr. Davis. That is true. 

Senator Youne. I think, Mr. Chairman, I have taken up as much 
time as I should. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Ellender. 

Senator EL.Lenper. I, too, wish to compliment the Secretary for 
his forthright statement about conditions. I realize all the difficulties 
that he has to encounter, and he has rather astonished some of us 
here by saying that he is not in a position at this time to tell us 
what he } proposes to do in the future. 

On page 10 you say that you are not now ready to answer any 
questions as to what you propose to recommend in the future. I was 
particularly anxious to find out, if I could, what your position was 
with reference to price supports, especi ally those now existing on 
basics. 

Secretary Benson. I remember, Senator, you accused .me of that 
when I was up here the first time. 

Senator Evtenper. That is right. 

Secretary Benson. I know I did not have all the answers then 
and I guess I never will have them all. I wish | had the wisdom 

have them all. We have been working hard to try to get the 
answers to a lot of things. We do feel we have made some progress 

We, of course, will be required to testify on various items of legis 
lation as they come along. I have stated my position, which is the 
position of our Advisory Committee on the question of support prices. 
We think generally speaking it would be a little safer and a little 
better in the long run to have some flexibility in them. 

I do not know at what point they should fluctuate, or what the range 
should be. I am not sure that anyone knows definitely. Possibly 
on some particular commodities there may be reason fora higher price, 
and probably a price with less flexibility, than on others. 

Senator ELLeNpER. From this statement you are now making, may 
we not assume that you are against any rigid fixed-price supports a 
they are now contained in the law and effective until December 1954? 

Secretary Benson. I have said repeatedly that I expect to carry 
out the law a hundred percent. 

Senator Exienper. [ understand that, but that is not the question 
I have raised. I am asking you whether vou have not already made 
up your mind that you are a guns rigid price _ ports after 19547 


Secretary Benson. As a general thing, Senator, I have very serious 
misgiv ings about rigid pr ice eup ports as a continuing thing. - B it my 
mind is still open. I hope it will always be open. If rigid price 
supports is the best program for any com modi ty. then I will support 
that program, but I have not reached the point where I am ready to 
admit that rigid price supports are the best program for any pai 


ticular commodity. 


31851 53 
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Senator ExLenper. I am inclined to agree with you that on non- 
perishables there ought to be a lot of flexibility. This is also true of 
those crops which we cannot control as we can cotton, rice or wheat— 
in fact, the basics—but are you not inclined to believe that with the 
present method, whereby the farmers themselves accept acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas it is possible to keep production down, 
not flood the markets, or get too much of a surplus? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I think that is true, Senator, and I have a 
lot of confidence in the judgment of farmers, you know that. But 
[ also think we need to look at another part of the problem and that 
is the possibility of diminishing markets for our own commodities. 

Take cotton as an example. If we continue to support it at very 
high levels, I think it provides a splendid opportunity for the com- 
peting fabrics such as manmade commercial fabrics, rayon, dacron, 
and others. 

Senator ELneNper. You think it has that tendency ? 

Secretary Benson. I am sure of it in my own mind, unless you can 
show me otherwise. My mind is open, but it looks to me like we 
are losing part of our market. 

Senator ELitenper. When cotton prices were very low, you had 
that same thing going on in the trade. That is, you had a lot of 
manufacturers who were trying to devise some ways to make fabrics 
of things other than cotton and I do not believe the price had very 
much to do with it. 

had the pleasure of hearing you the other night when you were 
talking at Chicago. 

Secretary Benson. I am glad to hear you say it was a pleasure. 

Senator Ertenper. Of course I did not agree with all you said. 

Secretary Benson. I have often gotten pleasure out of hearing 
people disagree with me. 

Senator ExLenper. You indicated then, as you have on several 
other occasions, that it shall be your policy to obtain full parity price 
in the market place for farm products and parity income for farmers. 
I wish you would tell me how that would be accomplished. Those 
are sweet words. They sound good. I have heard them ever since 
I have been in Congress, for 17 years, but I have yet to see it accom- 
plished. 

[ would like you to tell this committee how you propose to do that. 
You have made the statement so often that you must have a genuine 
plan in your mind whereby that millennium can be reached. 
~ Secretary Benson. I do not have a detailed plan. 

se nator 2 Anperson. It has been accomplished. We have had lots 
of full ‘pained for farmers. 

The Cuairman. It has been accomplished so well that they have 
even put price ceilings on to pre vent 1ts be Ine overs vecomplish cd. 

Secretary Benson. Those were abnormal times, of course. We do 
not want those to come again. 

Senator ELinenper. We are speaking now of normal times. If war 
were declared tomorrow you know what would happen to your sur- 


pluses. You would sav. @o out and plant more. 
[ am speaking now of normal times, and I believe that was _ at 
vou had in mind in making the statement at Chicago as well ¢ in 


other places, that you must have some plan in mind, so if you aioe 
any, let’s have it. “It might be very encouraging. 
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Secretary Benson. We have something in mind, very definitely. 
Of course, When we set these objectives. we do not necessarily expect 
to reach them tomorrow. You do not expect to reach heaven to- 
morrow, but that is your objective. That is mine, too. 

Senator Etitenper. I do not know that I eve: I, [ am hopef 

Secretary Benson. We are hopeful and we are going to continue 
to work toward the ob jective. These are not alone my words. Ihese 
are taken from that police V statement whi B Is the seoenane judy goment 


of a group of agricultural men who have given this a lot of thought 
oka think this objective Is Worth Work Y TO! 
Senator ELLENDER. his object ve hia opyect e OT the past 


administration, too. 

Secretary Benson. Possibly so. 

Senator ELLenper. I have heard it before this committee quite a 
few times, but during normal conditions they have never been reached 
tomy knowledve. 

It took abnormal conditions to attain then 

Pec retary Benson. eAnd that has been tru ot your support pr 
gram, also. 

Senator Bn NDER. It isa eo0od thin yr tot bout: it a vood 


1 
} 


thing to look into the future and say we mig do it, but 1f you i 
any p _ I would just like for you to give them to us, because it 
might ah encouragement to the farmers. 


I aa (hat 1m many parts of the country they do not feel too well 
about present cond tions. , 

Secretary Benson. This is not my program, Senator. We ai 
ing to work together on this program and try to caevelo} 
better than what we have. 

L would like to x8) back to this question of cotton and the loss of 
markets. Our figures in the aes nt indicate that there are some 


very serious prob some bate compe tion of ecotte wit ot bre 
I think I mentioned a Chicago th it the best estimates l ite t] 


a potential mar] et for ceecae n illion bales of cotton a year has been 
lost because of the use of these synthetic fibers. The United States 
now has the capacity to produce annually manmade fibers equivalei 
to between 4 and 5 million bales of cotton. 

The world capacity is equivalent to around 12 million bales. I do 
not want to see the cotton market lost any more than I want to see 
the butter market lost or any other farm commodity market lost. 

I would like to see those commodities maintain their markets, keep 
their markets. While it is true that industry can help us in de 
veloping new uses for farm products, it concerns me when they d 
velop a new product thai destroys a farm-commodity market, and 


that is what alarms me in part in our high support program 

It plays into their caae That is the thing I fear. If I have no 
need for that fear, | would | be olad to h: Ve omeone reassure me: bu 
at present, from what studies I have made, I think there is a very 


definite danger. 

The CHarmMan. Senator Thye. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Secretary, I want to com d you for a very 
fine statement. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, sir. 
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Senator Trye. There are one or two questions. One question I am 
concerned with is found on page 18 where you referred to PMA State 
officers. You propose that you will rotate the personnel on the PMA 
advisory State committees, but you will have an executive officer. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

sel ator Ty ve. That executive officer will hold what type of salary 


range or classification ? 


Secretary Benson. I cannot answer that offhand. Can anyone of 
vou answer it? I could get it for you, Senator. IL do not know 
offhand. but I think it would probably be somewhat comparable to the 
salary which the chairman as a full-time employee has been receiving. 

Mr. Davis. I think it isa grade 13. 

Secretary Benson. I am not familiar with these Government classi 
fications, Senator. I have never been in Government before. 

Mr DAvIs. It starts at about SS.300, | believe. 


Se ry Peonsen. That is about what the chairman has been get 
ting, I believe. 
Senator Tuyr. The executive oflicer would have the responsibility 


of admunistration- 
retary Benson. Under the direction of the committee. 
Senator Teyr. Would he be a classified civil-service employee ? 
Secretary Benson. I think that is true. 
Mr. Davis. On the State register. 
Trve. And then vou would have your advisory committee. 
tary Benson. It is really a board. The members have more 


Al ! ily ry capacity. Thev have the authority to clirect the 
elforts of the executive officers and to determine pol cies and see that 
l i ¢ 
s ‘ Trrr. As I unde nd it, the Department of Agriculture 
and the Seeretary of Aericulture would not direct these three men, 
vho ] th ady Ol} ommiuttee member - on the program. it is 
you hoy nd intention that the county committeemen who ire the 
poke l {ol re actu | FrAass-roots farmer would originate and aid 
velo} n oO! the program \\ hic h the tl ree adv) ory members 
oT the DO rd would apph i he State program, concurring, of Course, 
with t . ral ovel | pol \ formulated by the secretary oft Acer 
tur Am LTrieht in that thinking? 
Secretary Benson. [think that bstantially correct, as I visualize 
Senator. Of course, there would need to be some coordination 
th eS cretary office ind the work of the State committees. But 
it W d be my feeling they should be given a maximum of freedom 
ne out the ceneral policies and deve loping policies on the 
1 } } . . 


local level not in conflict, of course, with the overall general policies. 

Senator Tityr. The other question I have concerns the reorganiza- 
tion within the Department as submitted and shown in the chart. 
Tl ! does not de troy the il depe1 dence ot the REA director. iS his 
resp n bilities are defined In the law, and he is appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. Am I correct in this as- 
sumption 4 

Se retary Benson. No. It does not change that at all. 

Senator Tuyr. He still is director of the REA and the rural-tele- 
phone program, and so forth, with all the responsibilities ? 

Secretary Benson. It simply groups the credit agencies into one 
agency of which the REA is one. 
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Senator THyr. They do not lose their identity * it is only the fact 
that they report to somebody else without all of them coming directly 
to you, 

Secretary Benson. It is just for more efficient administration and 
organization. 

Senator Truyr. There was something else that I wanted to com- 
mend you for, and that is your efforts toward developing further 
research. That isthe new frontier. The lands are fone. Your extra 
development of agriculture must be in the field of research and foreign 
markets and how we can dispose of our commodities in foreign 
markets. 

Secretary Bi NSON. I would be olad to have thi committe chee k me 
if I am not on the right track. I have felt that it is probably too 
much to expect that the Department of Agriculture will carry forward 
all that research, even with the help of the land 

I believe there is a lot of money available in the great corpora- 
tions, and there is also willingness on the part of industrial leaders, 
to center attention on some of the problems that face agri lture, 

I would like to see them find new uses for corn and for cotton, and 
some of these surplus commodities that plague is from year to year, 

I am confident that, if they can make a new fabric out of coal, they 
can certainly find new uses for corn, and for wheat, possibly, too 
senator Young. , 

At least I am hopeful, and I am having my first opportunity to 
meet with the top men in industry and research in the industrial field 
within the next few d LVS, as I mentioned before. 


rant colleges. 


y 


Senator Tryr. Soil conservation has been regrounved with exten 
sion ? 

Secretarv Benson. Yes. Research, extet on, and land es one 
group. 

Senator Trryr. In other words, it is educational and you are trying 


to keep the educational funct ioning In the same ere p 
secretary Benson. That is correct. 
Senator Tryr. The soil conservation will not loss s identity ? 
Secretary Benson. There is now no intention of that 


Senator Tuysr. It will not be superseded by anvone / 


Secretary Benson. There is no intention of it at this time. 

Senator Tuyr. But it is educational in its functions? 

Secretary Bi NSON,. Yes: all of these funct oO! ire closely I ‘lated 
and so they are put in the same group. lL we d like to emphasize 
here again that before there is any important reorganization, even 


1? 


assuming we get the reorganization } lan approved, we will, of course, 
want to consult with the appropriate people of these committees and 
the farm-organization leaders. 

We do not want to get into a position that we cannot defend and 
that is not sound. We want to move forward together. 

Senator Tre. Do you intend to aid the marketing of dairy prod- 
ucts? The dairymen have said, “Let us have a year and we will take 
care of our own problems.” 

They have been Many a yeal trv g to take care of their ov prob 
lems and I am just wondering if you can initiate some type of a 
program that will help the dairyman to see what the answer to his 
problems are; namely, to get into the field and market their product 
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by sales organizations, television, radio, news broadeasts, and all, s 
as to compete with the processors of oleomargarine and like products. 

Secretary Benson. I am not sure that I could initiate it. I would 
like to he Ip try to initiate it, Senator, and I have been doing that. 
I ieee not had the final report on the Chicago meeting, but I was 
assured that they would likely increase very realty their funds 
available to stimulate more effective merchandising and marketing, 
and new uses of their own product. 

Then, having a set-aside for 2 months out of the year, as you know, 
and I think their t: - was that they would probably have a year-round 
set-aside. so they « ild do a more e tfective job of marketing. 

Of course the a is only half done when they produce au p yroduct. 
The other half is to market 1 

The Cuatrman. Is not the program you propose for the PMA very 
similar to that which is already in effect in part of the States today 4 

Secretary Benson. Yes, to some extent at least, Senator. {here 
are cases where an executive oflicer 1s employed to carry oul the direc- 
tions of the State committee. 

The CHatmman. The operations of the PMA are not uniform 
thron ehout the States today? 

Secretary Benson. No; they are not uniform. This would tend 
to make them uniform. 

The Cuatrman. In some States PMA has worked much better than 
it has in others? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And you propose to follow more the opt rational 
p! mM whiel ) hs As work ed best in certi un State sé 

Secretary Brnson. Yes. I think from our study that the plan for 
the committee to serve as a small board of directors, setting policy, 
directing the executive officer, has generally given better results— 
at least our studies seem to indicate that, and our plan now is to 
recommend it throughout the States. 

The Cuarrman. As I understand it, that plan is pretty much in 
effect today in, | think, Senator Hoey’s State, Senator Ellender’s, I 
believe my own, Senator Johnston’s, and most of the Southern 
States ? 

ser retary Brenson. A vood many of the States have that plan. 

The Cuatirman. Where there has been, you might say, the least 
erit Cc sm of the workings of the PMA? 

Senator ELienper. Since the question of reorganization has come 
up and : is now before us, | wonder if you could tell us whether or 
not under the plan that is before Congress you would have the author- 
ity to com Sow xtension service with conservation, PMA, or any other 
service ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I do not know. 

Senator ELLENDER. Wasthat not discussed ? 

Secretary Benson. I would have much broader powers than I have 
now, [ am sure, but I can assure you of this: that I am very vitally 
interested in extension s¢ rvice and soil conservation. , 

I have no desire to see them combined. 

Senator ELLenper. Was any etfort made by you or anybody else in 
the Department to make other exceptions, as you have for the cor- 
porations ¢ 
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Secretary Benson. No; I think the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent’s Reorganization Committee, and our own committee that studied 
it, was that the Secretary ought to be wiven rathe veneral broad 
powers over the agencies for W hich he is respons ble. 

You will have to depend on the man, the Secretary. 

Senator ELLenper. You are Secretary now, but it might be someone 
else next week. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. It might be a better man. 

Senator ELtienper. Possibly so, but those are chances that we must 
take. That is going to be on the statute books for quite some time. 

It strikes me that if you did not intend to combine or eliminate 
certain agencies and you had no idea of doing it, exce ptions should 
have been made as others were excepted. 

Secretary Benson. ‘The secretary has rather ceneral authority, I 
think, over about half of the agencies now in the Department. He 
has very little authority over the other half. it seemed to the com- 
mittees that studied it that it probably would be wise to give the 
Secretary about the same authority over all of them, so that there 
could be a maximum of coordination and possibly a maximum of 
elliciency. 

Of course, I have always felt this way: that the authority that 
granted the power has the right to take it away, and I would assume, 
if itis abused, that the Senate would be the first to correct the abuse. 

Senator Etienper. It takes quite a long time, though, to put a bill 
through and I would rather have it in advance. I repeat: you have 
ho doubt in your mind that you would have the right under the pel d- 
ing reorganization plan to combine conservation and PMA with ex 
tension it you saw fitto do so? 

Secretary Benson. I am not sure whether I could go all the way if 
I wanted to. There would be a legal question involved. 1] cannot 
conceive of wanting to obliterate an agency as Important as Soil Con- 
servation or Extension Service, either one. 


It seems to me there is a plac e for both, but there is a need, I believe, 
for a very close coordination bs tween those agencies, 
Senator Etnenper. And even though you have that authority, you 


now say as long as you are Secretary of Agriculture you would 
hot 

Secretary Benson. Could I say I will try and use any authority that 
I have as wisely as I can and seek the counsel of this body ¢ 

Senator ELLENDER. Sometimes counsel of this body is sought, but the 
adv ice is not followed. That Is W hat often happens, you KNOW. 

Secretary Benson. I am not interested, Senator, in building 
empires. 

Senator Horry. Mr. Secretary, I have enjoyed your presentation of 
this matter. I have listened to it with very erent interest. I clo not 
know as I agree with everything you said about it but I am in 
with your sincerity and your desire to do a good job. Iam sure this 
committee would desire to help you in any way it can. I have no 
desire to ask any further questions, Senator. 

The CHatrMan. It seems we are a little out of line here. We have 
more minority members than we have majority members present at 
this meeting. If there is ho objection, I will ask senatol Jol nston 
next if he has any questions, and then cross the table to Senator 


Mundt. 


pressed 
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Senator JoHnston. Mr. Secretary, ] agree with what the rest have 
said. I have enjoyed listening to you, but at the same time will have 
to say that I do not think I agree with everything that you have said 
here today. 

Secretary Benson. I am sure I did not expect anyone to agree with 
everything I have said, Senator. 

Senator Jounstron. I did not think so. The only thing that we want 
to find out is what is going to happen after the law goes out of effect in 
1954. That is the main thing that this committee is interested in at 
the present time, at least as far as I am concerned. 

Naturally I 2m interested in certain things that are grown in my 
State, just as you probably are interested in your State and the dif- 
ferent Senators are interested in things grown in their States. Now 
then, we have certain basic commodities in South Carolina and in the 
South. Cotton, for instance. That is not perishable and we have lost 
no money on cotton in the past. 

I notice you have just put on 90 percent on butter at the present 
time. Thatisallright. That is perishable; is it not? 

Secretary Benson. I understand it is. We shall soon tell if things 
keep going the way they are going now. 

Senator Jonnstron. If you put 90 percent on butter, would you -be 
in favor in the future of putting a 90 percent law on the statute books. 
without any flexibility to it, on cotton, wheat, corn, and tobacco? To- 
bacco and cotton are certainly two that you have lost no money on, 
but you have made millions of dollars out of them. 

Secretary Benson. I presume there has been some money made, 

Senator Jounstron. I think you will find that there has been some 
SPOHO oe profit a out of the two crops. I think that is correct. 

Secretary Benson. I do not expect that the butter program will 
continue at present levels, Senator. I would certainly be very reluc- 
tant to be a party to its continuance on the present le vel. I think there 
is danger in it, I am afraid it is going to price the product out of 
the market. However, that does not mean that there should not be 
some protection to the dairyman as well as to our other producers. 

While they are not called basic commodities, I cannot think 
anything much more basic than dairy products. 

Senator Eastnanp. What level do you figure on when you say 
“some protection” ? 

Secretary Benson. I do not know what the level should be. I do 
feel there should be some flexibility for most of the crops at least. 

Senator Easrninp. Should it be 70? 

Secretary Benson. Congress said at one time 60 percent is the 
lowest. 

Senator Eastnanp. What is your judgment ¢ 

Secretary Benson. 1 do not know that my judgment would be 
worth as much as that of the Congress. I am anxious to find out 
the best level, Senator, and I am not going to reach this conclusion 
through my own efforts alone. 

Senator Easrianp. I know that. 

Secretary Benson. I am going to call in and continue to call 
the very best informed men we have in the industry. That applies 
to cotton as well as to every other commodity. 

Senator Jounston. Commodities like I spoke of—tobacco and cot- 
ton in particular—those two you can control in this way. If you have 
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too much this year you can certainly store it and then vou can control 
the acreage next vear. What would hinder you! 

Secretary Benson. You do have advantages, certamly, in cotton 
and tobacco that you do not have in perishables, when it comes to 
storage. You have advantages also when it comes to acreage control, 
because of the relative limited area hh which they are produced, 


Ss grown clear across the United States. 


compared with a crop that 

It makes the problem easier, there is no question about it. And J 
would think it would be more nearly practical to have a program 
ata higher level for those two commodities than for some others. 
I want to get the best program for the madustry That is all L am 
concerned about. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Secretary. Vo understand. do vou not. that 
under the existing basic law. which will take effect after o4. that 
YO-percent support 1s mandatory so long as the producer keeps 
supplies in line with the demand? In the case of cotton, 1f we do 

PI] 
not have on hand over 108 percent ot requ rements tor domesti 


consumption and export and carrvover, 9 ercent Tor cotto < 
mandatory. 

Secretary Benson. That is my understanding 

The CHarrMan. It is 0 \ when supplies get seriously out of line 
that the Secretarv Is @lven any leeway n the matter of sett o 


support levels. 
Senator Munalt ¢ 
Senator Munpr. Mr. Secretary. throughout your discussion vou 


seemed to place Col siderable emphas son the importance of this ad 
Visory committee in seeking the counsel of farm experts around the 
country, and I think that is very commendable. However, it seen 
to me that it would be well if you would der expanding th 
idvis ry commiuttee ot yours to give a | ttle better r presentation to 
the erain and cattle country. I notice that there is nobody there 


from Wyoming, Montana, Kansas, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
States which in the main agriculturally have a great reliance on gran 
and on livestoe k. I wonder 1f you could vive us some assurance, 
since you are going to play such an important part evolving future 
policies, that this could be expanded SO that vood representatives from 
thet area could be included. 

I just do not see anybody that you could really call from a grai 
States, unless it is a man from Nebraska or Lowa, which is pretty 
much concerned with hogs, ana I think a lot of us would feel | ipplel 
if there were representation in that area. 

Secretary Benson. You have one representative on it of cours 
from Mim ea polis, a grain man. 

Senator Munpr. I was thinking of dairy prod 

Secretary BENSON. They raise a lot of orain there, as vou know 

Senator Tre. | would jon with the Senator from South Dakota 
In that suggestion and I have stated it before. I think the house 
wife should have representation on this advisory committee. I think 
that she would be helpful in her contribution. 

secretary Ly NSON, Yes, and possibly a retaile) and a wholesale) 

Senator Truyr. Senator Mundt has, I th nk, a legitimate reason 11 
raising this question, because the actual producer is not represented 
as much as the processor. I think you will find that criticism ge 
erally if you care to listen to grass-roots Opinion. 
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Secretary Benson. I think I would have to challenge that last 
statement just a little, Senator. There are a number of men on the 
committee who live on farms and who may also have other interests 
fake the man from Wisconsin, Milo Swanton, as an example. He 
lives on his farm, he operates a dairy herd, but he still serves as a 
secretary of a farm organization. We also have Mr. Caldwell, who 
is a farmer, and yet he spends a good part of his time in the State 
Grange. Much the same is true of several of the others. 

Senator Tyr. Iam sorry, Mr. Secretary, but I was referring more 
to grain farmers and actual beef producers. I am sorry IL did not 
make myself clear to you. 

Secretary Benson. Excuse me. I may not have understood you, 
Senator. 

Senator Munpr. I think it is important to keep in mind that he 
not only lives on the farm but that he gains the major proportion of 
his livelihood from the farm. I ossibly the most publicized man in 
Washineton who lives on a farm is Dean Acheson, but we do not think 
of him asa farmer. 

We want to talk about a man who makes his living on a farm. 

Secretary Benson. | think I get your point. Let me tell you what 
we were faced with. We wanted to act r: ather quick ly. We wanted 
to get men with a rather broad know ledge of agric ulture. Obviously, 
f we were going to get a working committee, we could not have a 
man from each State. Forty-eight is too large a number for a work 
ng committee. 

We had in mind that we would later supplement this committee 
with commodity committees and we have been doing that. We have a 
large committee on livestock and another on wheat and so on. But 
[ am not sure that the present advisory committee is necessarily the 
right size, Senator. Maybe we could keep this a working committee 
and still add 3 or 4 more. 

Senator Munpr. Between 15 and 18. 

Secretary Benson. It might work all right. And that is one of the 
things we are voing to put up to them when they meet on the 30th. 
We are going to get their judgment on it. I will say this: that the 
committee is a good, strong, solid committee, and a hard-working 
committee and they have been very helpful tous. That does not mean 
that we cannot improve it, however. 

Senator Munpt. I have no criticism of the personnel of the com 
mittee. Those two basic agricultural activities it seems to me, lack 
representation on the committee. 

Secretary Benson. Probably you noted that with respect to the 
last two men we added, we probably had your suggestion in mind. 
We added two men who are actually living on farms and I presume 
have manure on their shoes every day. 

Senator Munpr. Most of the other questions I had in mind were 
inswered, except that I would like to make a comment on two general 
points of view, which it seems to me I hear and read repeatedly, with 
both of which I approve insofar as they have any philosophical and 
ethical value, but about both of which IT am a little curious when it 
comes to implementation, 

One thing I have heard you say many times: that you believe that 
the farmer should try to secure his returns in the open market and 
in the free American exchange which takes place in the market place, 
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free economy. I am sure that you and I believe equally in a free 
economy. ] wonder, however, if you feel that there 1s some merit 
in the fact that at the moment we are living in something rather 
far removed from a free economy because we are living In an economy) 
in which the wage rates are not free, they are fixed by law, they are 
fixed by long term Wage contracts, 

We are living in an economy where interest rates are pretty well 
controlled from a central source, We are liv Ing In an economy where 
we have certain established industrial tariffs which the farmer has 
to pay for the products he buys. We are living in an economy which 
recognizes cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. 

It seems to me that in an economy which is partially fixed there 1s 
grave danger if it is proposed to subject the farmer to the full play 
of a free economy. Would you agree with that / 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I agree. 

Senator Munpr. And there, Government has to enter the picture. 

Secretary Benson. I agree that there should be some safeguards 
and some protection. Labor does have its minimum wage and I think 
farmers are entitled to a minimum price; but while we have gone 
quite a long Way in the direction of controlled markets, I would not 
want to bea party to extending that trend. 

I think we have possibly gone too far. T think we need to take a 
good look at things before we take any further steps in that direction. 

Senator Munpr. | think you will agree that in order to maintain an 
equilibrium between the farmer and his friends who work in labor 
unions and cooperative industry, that you either have to extend that 
kind of economy to protect him or you have to pull back some of the 
protection against others. 

Secretary Benson. I think that is right. I think agriculture is 
very close ly interre lated with these other industries. 

Senator Munpr. The other statement which | approve of in its 
philosophical application in many of your talks and news releases, 
is that you believe that a farmer is entitled to a parity price and 
parity income. That was mentioned in the statement in Chicago. 
[ hope you keep on saying that, and I hope you keep on emphasizing 
that. It may be that there are—and I hope there are—better farm 
programs which can evolve which can give him a greater degree of 
parity than he has, but I think it would be reassuring to the country 
and reassuring to the committee if we were to emphasize that you feel 
that the farmer is entitled definitely to that parity and that the 
farmer has a function to perform in that direction, and if he cannot 
secure it in the market place, then the Government has an obligation 
to provide and coeiaeions some kind of program to help him achieve 
that goal. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you for your suggestion. 

Senator Eiienper. I thought that is what he meant when he said 
that in a speech in Chicago. That is why I asked him to give us the 
plan he had in mind. 

Senator Munpr. I do not think he could — the plan in 60 days, 
but if he keeps his eve on the target and if it can be evolved in ordin: n'y 
procedures, the Government has a function to a rform and we should 
find out what that function is, it seems to me, and ultimately liste: 
to it. 
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The Cuatrman. I should say the Secretary has already expresse 
that by acts rather than words. 

Senator Munpr. He has done a good job in the dairy industry. 

The Cirarrman. In dairy products with the support lowered at this 
time, the price would have coll: “ups sed and the Secretary did not hesitate 
to say “We will extend the 90 percent sup port until such time as the 
dairy industry is able to show what it can do in the matter. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, further than that, and the three 
basics relating to dairy products, the embargo on powdered cream, 
powdered milk—— 

Secretary Benson. And butter. 

Senator Tnyr. Yes. That vou can hold an umbrella over the entire 
world production. You emphasized it in action without any question 
in those three. That is a protection to the dairy farmer right there 
against the imports that would ruin him. 

Secretary BENSON. J appreciate very much your observations 
senator. 

The Cuarrman. I think in 60 days’ time the Secretary has dem- 
onstrated that he will not hesitate to use such implements as he has 
at his command, even though he might prefer to proceed in some other 





Way. 

Senator Mi NDT. I think some emphi SIS shoul | be p laced On tap-con 
ersion of that also and I want to join in commending you on the ac 
tion you have taken in New Zealand beef and dairy products ~ a0 ie 
mg out these competitive imports. Senator Anderson and Senator 
Johnston and I and a number of others are very much interested in the 
feeling that we do not actually have a surplus of these products, that 
it is maldistribution. We introduced the resolution on which I wrote 
youa letter,on which I will not quiz VOU NOW. 

secretary Benson. L read the letter. I do not read them all, I 
sure you, that come into the | Jepartment 

Senator Munpr. But you do emphasize in your statement that you 
are going to give additional attention to trying to sell overseas or have 
consumed overseas these produ ts which tend to pile up in this co Intry, 
and I certainly want to encourage you im that. 

It seems to me that certainly moves in the direction of Vour parity 
goal and will make it easier also to get it in the market I hope vou 
will make that asa very active part of the program. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you. Of course I realize that this is a lot 
easier said than done. 1 feel just as you do about it, Senator, I 
ealize that it has a relation ship with our foreign program an LT hay 
already had a few telephone calls that indicate as much; but I de 
feel ve r'y dlefinite ly we must have some protection against imports of 
competing produc ts if we are gvoing to hold a high level of support for 
our own domestically produced products. 

I do not see any other way, unless we want to hold the support over 
the world, which I do not think the taxpaver wants-to do. I am in 
clined to be an optimist, but Iam sure, by myself Iam not going to find 
the solution to a very difficult prol lem that has plagued this Con 
gress for many years. I want to work with the Congress. I want 
to work with the farm leaders, and try to improve on the agricul 
tural program as we move —— I do not like the use of the ner 
sonal pronoun when we talk about farm programs. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Eastland ? 
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Senator EastLanp. At page 11 of your statement you said: 
If the negotiations fail to produce a wheat reement ere VW need to be 
prompt plans made for export without the plan of the past 4 vears 


t 


In your judgement what do we have to do then for wheat exports / 


Secretary Benson. It poses a very difficult pre blem, Senato1 You 
know the figures of the amount of wheat we cs ave on hand. We do 
not know what the crop is going to be next vear. The winter wheat 
prospects are not very favorable. We do not kno hat = spring 


wheat will be like. But we normally move quite a proportion of ow 
crop into foreign markets and I presume it would require some type 
of international arrangement. 

Senator Easritanp. Would it not take a subsidy / 

Secretary BENSON. Certainly it would take special measures to 
move some of it into world channels, and we may be able to sell some of 
it at some price below our domestic price to foreign countries. We 
have already been approached by certain countries. We do not say 


very much about the Wheat Acreement. You cannot ne: 


LPOULLALE l 
Wheat agreement out in the open as you know. 
Senator East oe Have you any idea ho much wheat those 
countries would take under these speci il measures / 
Secretary BENSON. No, heea use there are Oo ly l or 2 that we | Ve 
had contact with, but there are 42 nations that want some wheat 


from this country under the agreement, and I assume that most of them 
would want ere if we did not have the agreement, providing they 
onld get itat then price, 

Senator FEAsTLANpn. What is the difference between the dom th 
price a id the world pri ice of wheat ? 

Secretary Benson. I think it is averaged under the life of the 
wheat agreement around 63 cents a bushel for that wheat sold unde 
the agreement. It is cli ftic ult to Say what the world market price 1s. 
Isthat not correct ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Approximate ly that. 

Senator EastuAnp. Of course we have got to maintain the wheat 
export. Then do I understand you that you would favor an export 
subsidy on wheat if the negotiations collapse / 

Sec retary Benson. There would have to be somethin ea of that sort, 
Senator. I do not see any other Wav out. We would have to move 
it some way or else let it deteriorate In our own bins. It is better to 
sell it and take some loss, rather than to take a total loss. 

Senator EasrLanp. So the farmer can produce some more. 

Secretary Benson. That is right: otherwise we will always have 
the problem with us. 

Senator Eastuanp. This country so far this year has exported 
million bales of cotton approximately. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Easrnanp. Against, as I remember the figure, 4,300,000 
bales approximately at this time a year ago—that 1s, the cotton year 
from August 1 to August 1. Now the domestic price of cotton is 
several cents a pound above the world price. I think that is the reason 
that exports have fallen off. Our domestic price is out of line with the 
world price. 

You state here that you have 2 million bales of cotton and would 
probably get title to some more cotton. 
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Secretary Benson. Possibly, yes. 

Senator Eastinanp. Would you favor the export subsidy on cotton 
to move these Government stoe ‘ks? 

Secretary Benson. I am not at all sure that we cannot move some 
of it without any great subsidy. I think we ought to explore that 
first, to the maximum. 

Senator Eastianp. It would not take a great subsidy because the 
price differential between this country and abroad is not that great. 

Secretary Benson. That would be substantially a two-price system, 
would it not? 

Senator Eastianp. That is right. 

Secretary Benson. And I think the two-price system ought to be 
explored very carefully. 

Senator Easrianp. I was hoping that you could adopt that solu- 
tion because you would not have to export over 700,000 or 800,000 
bales of cotton in addition to what we will export to obviate the neces- 
sity of acreage controls. 

Secretary Benson. I would have to check with my Solicitor. I 
think that would require new legislation. 

Senator EasrutaAnp. That is the question I was coming to, if you 
had explored to find out if new legislation was required and how 
much you would have to export. 

Secretary Benson. I do not. know exactly, but I think the figures 
you have given are substantially correct. I would like to recover part 
of that market without subsidies, Senator. 

Senator Eastianp. If you do that, of course your price has got to 
be competitive with that of the foreign grower. That is the reason 
it is not a surplus and not a shortage. It is the reason it is piling up. 

Secretary Benson. Our advisory committee who came in and met 
with us on cotton, you know who the y are? 


Senator Easrianp. Yes, sir. That is the last question I was com- 
ing to. I certainly w: — you to realize that when you enter that 
field, which you are going to have to do, you will meet the violent 


opposition of the American celles mills. I think that there are en- 
tirely too many cotton mill men on the committee. I think it is a good 
committee and they are leaders in the business, but there is that con 
flict of interest there that prevents them from 

Secretary Benson. Which committee are you referring to? 

Senator Easritanp. The cotton committee. 

Secretary Benson. We thought we had pretty good balance. 
Maybe we can improve it. 

Senator Easttanp. You have got fine men, the very leaders in the 
industry, that is right, but there is a tremendous conflict in interest 
between the mills and the farmer there. That isall I have. 

The Cuarrman. Before calling on Senator Anderson, I would like 
to point out that if we fail to renegotiate a wheat agreement, that does 
not necessarily mean a larger subsidy to support the price of wheat. 

Secretary Benson. No. 

The Cuarrman. Because as of today the world market price is some 
thing like 30 cents a bushel above the wheat-agreement price for wheat, 
being roughly $2.17 per bushel as compared with $1.80 plus 6 cents 
carrying charge, which is the wheat-agreement price. 

Senator Eastianp. I would like to point out one other factor about 
the export subsidy for cotton: That, if the American cotton produce! 
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had been permitted to get the world price of the commodity at ali 
times since the close of the war. he would not need any kind of Gov 
ernment help, because the world price of that commodity reached 
above 80 cents a pound and the American cotton producer was de 
prived of that throug price ceilings. It was held down to around 
10 to 45 cents. 

I cert: ainly hope that vou give serious consideration to the neces 
sity of making our produce competitive with that in foreign countries 


so that we do not lose that market. It will take wa export subsidy 
to do it. 
Secretary Benson. It may. You mentioned I would run into oppo 
sition, and I presume it is inevitable that we have some opposition. 
Senator Eastnanp. That is right, but I wanted you to know that 
you were voing to have it from the membership in your own cotton 


committee. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Secretary, a great many times today this 
question has arisen as to what is going to happen after 1954 when 
this temporary legislation runs out. May I make a very revolutionary 
suggestion to you? It might ~ possib le to try the law of 1948, as 
amended b \ the Avricultural Act of 1949, which to t s late date has 
never had a trial run. 

Sec retary Benson. I presume that is going to be decided by this 
committee and this Congress. 

Senator ANDERSON, Some quest! ion arose one time in discussion that 
it was awful if you were going perhaps to put some flexibility into this. 
That is what the Congress says you must do after 1954, and I think 
it would be wrong it the Secretary of Agriculture went out on his ow 
policies ana ionored the congressional mandate. 

We hear a great deal about it in other fields, and I do not see why 
it should not apply In ag iculture as well. 

Secretary BENSON. Do vou have : ny doubt that the secretary will 
comply with the policy of the Congress / 

Senator ANpERSON., No; I have great faith that you will do exactly 
that. 

Secretary Benson. I am going to try to. 

Senator Anperson. Because I think, as you pointed out, that you 
do recognize that there may be some virtues in flexibility and that you 
will try to see what can be done. You made a statement that the 
present program is not going to work, you thought, because it tends 
to price goods out of the market, and then there was something said 
about beef cattle. 

May I just give you some figures on beef cattle to prove the very 
thing, although this has not been a support program. You point to 
the fact that the numbers of cattle have gone from 76.8 million to 
93.7 million. But slaughter is also important. There should have 
been greater slaughter. In 1947 they slaughtered 86 million head; 
in 1948, 32 million head; 1949, 30 million; 1950, 29 million; and 1951, 
26 million. 

Slaughter went down and the price went up, and perhaps that ris 
ing price was the reason that slaughter was going down and beef was 
being priced out of the market. 

Secretary Benson. Farmers were holding back breeding stock, 
waiting on a high price. 
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Senator AnpbeRSON. I am glad you recognize that it is possible to 
price these things out of the market. I do not want to put too many 
figures in here, but the slaughter of she stuff went from 52.90 percent 
of total slaughter—that is, the percentage of she stuff slaughtered in 
1944—and it stayed close to 50 or above until 1948, and the slaughter 
of steers was around 42 percent or 44 percent to 1948. Then the stuff 
dropped to 42.90, to 43.41, and 41.70 percent. All those figures would 
indicate that breeding herds were being held back and that steers were 
being slaughtered, but the total slaughter was small. 

There is a good deal of conversation about what could happen to 
cattle prices now. The calf crop will run 38 or 40 million. If you 
take off maybe 4 million for losses, yeu come out with a 34-to-36-million 
calf crop. The last slaughter was 28 million. 

If you just slaughtered what we slaughtered last year, Vou would 
add tremendously to cattle on the range; and, if you increased the 
slaughter about LD percent, which the industry has been hoping for. 
you would still end up with a substantial increase in numbers. The 
jump from 75.8 million to 93.7 million which you mentioned on page 
¢ is probably more significant if you divide it between dairy cattle 
and range cattle. As I pointed out in the meeting IT think you at- 
tended a few weeks ago, in LYo0 dairy cattle were 35.5 million: in 
1951, 35.6 million: in 1952, 35.9 million: in 1953, 36 million. 

In other words dairy numbers came up a half million in 4 years, 
whereas range cattle came from 42.5 million to 46.4, 52.2, and now 57 
million. They went up 1414 million, or nearly Y8 times as fast as the 
dairy cattle. 

Secretary Benson. During that period the population increased, 
but the production of dairy products did not continue in proportion 
to population ne rease because this high price for cattle Was drawing 
off dairy cows to the market also. 

Senator Anperson. A very slight increase came about in dairy 
cows, Whereas beef cattle, if numbers followed the population trend 
alone, should have ended up at about 47 million but the country ended 
up with 57 million. We have on ranges and in feed lots 10 million 
surplus head of cattle, and at present calculated slaughter we would 
add 2 million this vear and several more million next vear, and we 
will end up with a pretty bad cattle situation, It illustrates what can 
happen when these things get pretty badly out of line. 

I think it would be interesting sometime—I do not wish to do it 
now because it is late as to the items you listed on page S. where you 
say 
We pushed beef sales to the Army We are planning to move some beef abroad 
through the mutual security program 

Would you give us the results of some of that ? When you pushed 
beef sales to the Army, did anything happen? Has the Army taken 
more / 

Secretary Benson. Yes; they have. They have advanced their 
purchases. I do not know that they will take much more in total, 
Senator. Probably they will not. 

The Crarrman. Could we ask the Secretary to comment on the 
news stories that came out yesterday to the effect that when they 
offered to buy beef the prices at which it was offered were so high 
that the bids could not be accepted? Do you know anything about 
that ? 
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Secretary Benson. No. I would have to check into that. 

Senator ANpersoN. | think those are things which this committee 
would like to have reports on, evel if vou do not come here regularly 
to report them. On this school-lunch program and the use of se 
tion 32 funds, were section 32 funds to be used fer the school-lune 
program ¢ 

secretary BENSON. They can be used for the purchase of surplus, 
part of which Cal be usec for schoo] Hain ( Vliet S nV ulael 
standing. 

Senator ANpERSON. Not primarily for that. though / 


Secretary Benson. No; they were not set up primarily for tl 
As I reeall, the section 32 funds were set up for surplus disposal. at 
one avenue Is the school-lunch progran (OT course, there Is a 


I 
to how much vou would move through that. 


Senator ANDI RSON, This would not be rewarded as a ew outlet 
Secretary Benson. Of course. t] comes right to competition 
with turkey and the other things which the Government holds. It 


they eal beef, they cannot eat turkey. However, there are a lot « 
beefmen who said the children might like a change from turkey 
evood beef. 


The CuatRMAn. \\ hen the Gove) ment ott ( t< i\ heel { 
ing to the press report, the pa kers quoted a price so oh t 
Government could not afford to buy. IL would like to know if t 


IS SO. 

Mr. Davis. That had to do with the purchase of some beef for 
Greece which we were asked to make and we were doing it at the 
request of MSA, and the first reqt iest for bids that we made resulted 
ii) no beef being offered to us. There was no beef offered to us thi 
first week of that purchase program for meat for Greece. 

senator ANDI RSON, Yet the men onthe ral ve cel told that the pac k 
ing plants have no additional markets, and that is why the price 

low. 

Mr. Davis. I do not know the reasons back of it. We have not got 
that far. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do you not think that would be an i teresting 
subject to pursue’ How many packers were asked to bid? 

Mr. Davis. I do not know offhand. There was a public announce 
ment. Any packer could bid, 

Senator ELLeNpER. What was the reason for refusing; high prices 

Mr. Davis. Their bids were not at prices we could accept. 

Senator ELLENpDER. ‘Too high ? 

Mr. Davis. Too high: that is right. 

The Cuatrman. It seems incredible that if there is the supply of 
heef in the country that the pac kers claim there is, and on which they 
base their purchase of livestock, that none of them are willing to bid 
ona Government aaa for bids. 

Mr. DAvIs. l woul | be lad to get a more complete statement fo. 
the record as to the whole story, if you want it. 

Secretary Benson. I think we should, Senator, 

The Cuarrman. I think we should find out more about that. There 
may be some good reason why the packers would not bid on these 
proposals, but the report in the press certainly was not satisfactory 
as f; ir as | was conce rned. 
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Secretary Benson. May I ask the Solicitor a question bearing on 
this, Senator Anderson ¢ 

The Cuairman. Yes; go ahead. 

Secretary Benson. We are limited as to how much we can pay under 
section 32 funds, as to the price, percentage of parity ? 

Mr. Loos (Karl D. Loos, Solicitor, Department of Agriculture). No; 
not by section 32 itself. 

The Cuarman. If they did not make you any offers of beef, then 
you would not know how much you would have to pay. 

Secretary Benson. No; you would not. 

Mr. Loos. But, as a matter of policy, limitations are placed in all of 
these dockets. When the bids are above the limits they are not 
acce pted. 

Secretary Benson. We would have to have something of that sort. 

(Statement filed by the Department of Agriculture on purchase of 
beef for Greece is as follows :) 

This is with reference to the purchase of frozen carcass beef for Greece. 

The announcement of the proposed purchase was sent to approximately 400 
federally inspected packers. Nineteen responded with offers for a total of ap- 
proximately 3 million pounds. Prices quoted ranged from $31.25 to $37 per hun 
dredweight, cost and freight, New York. On the basis of the wholesale carlot 
market the bids could not be justified and no awards were made 

The reluctance of vendors to bid on utility grade beef in line with the present 
fresh beef market is understandable. At this season of the year supplies of beef 
if the grade desired by Greece are low. Beef of this grade can also be processed 
for sale at a price which will doubtless return more profit to the packer than 
preparing the beef for shipment to Greece. Prices for live cattle from which this 
vrade of beef is produced are encountering an increased demand as the grass 
season approaches, These facts point to the probability of a stronger market 
for beef of the grade desired by Greece in the near future. The fall of the year 
would be a much better time from the standpoint of price to purchase such beef 
than the present. However, the beef is desired for immediate consumption in 
Grreece 

Following the nonacceptance of bids submitted as a result of the first an 
nouncement, the Department requested new bids and has made awards for ap 
proximately one-half million pounds of beef. The latter purchase has been 
made at prices in line with the wholesale carlot market. 

Senator Anperson. On page 12 you list the amount of butter and 
cheese and dry skim milk that has been purchased / 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Anprerson. Do you think you will get more or less of these 
at JO percent ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I am sure you know the answer. We will get 
more of it. We are getting in the neighborhood of 2 million pounds 
a day of butter now. Is that not about it? 

Mr. Davis. Between 1 and 2 million. In some cases it runs higher 
than that. 

Senator Anperson. I only wanted to express the personal hope that 
you do not support at 90 percent every producer that comes 1n and 
says, “We will need time to get our program into action, oe 
even with time you cannot get that sort of program in shape if it is 
that far out of line, I do not believe. 

Then on page 13 you refer to the embargo which you put on these 
products, which probab ly was necessary, but on page 17 you express 
the fact that emphasis will be reoriented toward developing offshore 
markets for our agricultural products. Do you not think those two 
things are inconsistent? How can you place an embargo on them 
and also say you are trying to develop offshore markets / 
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Secretary Benson. The Secretary had no choice in the matter of 
the embargo. If importations are such that they are undermining 
our support program then he must take action. 

Senator ANpbEeRsON. Could he not just as well save money by not 
putting any emphasis on developing offshore trade as long as there 
are embargoes on it / 

Secretary Benson. One works against the other, there is no question 
about it. 

The Cramman. The Chair was talking with the Director General 
of the FAO and obtained from him the information that we were 
raising hob with other countries’ ability to purchase these commod 
ities; producing nations were trying to unload on the United States 
market and other nations who really need it were finding it difficult 
to make the purchases. So in putting on this embargo we may make 
it possible for other countries of the world who may need these com- 
modities to get some of them. 

On the other hand, they may wait until after the Ist of July in 
the hope that section 104 will expire and they will plan shipments 
here again. 

Secretary Benson. That is one of the things I had in mind when 
I said I thought the present program could be improved. 1 feel that 
way very strongly. 

Senator Anprerson. Have you any further comment to make on this 
question of wheat quotas ? 

Secretary Benson. Under the marketing agreement, you mean ? 

Senator Anperson. Yes. I notice your apparent reluctance to put 
them on. Do you not think that very fact, that you say you are 
reluctant to put them on, is going to encourage a lot of people to 
go out and plant a lot more wheat again? We have to put them on. 
1 asked for information some time ago, it has not come up to the com 
mittee vet, I believe, as to what the facts were when the decision was 
reached not to put them on for 1953. Did not the supply position 
then as it has been investigated require the imposition of quotas for 
the 1953 marketing agreement on wheat / 

Secretary Benson. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Loos. It did. There was a provision in the law that was 
exercised, based on a national emergency, that avoided the necessity. 
(Section 371 (b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 as 
amended. ) 

Senator ANpERSON. What was the emergency / 

Mr. Loos. It was simply stated as “the present National Emergency” 
(Federal Register, June 24, 1952, pp. 5633-5654. ) 

Secretary Benson. That happened before we came in, Senator. 

Senator ANpEersON. I am not questioning that, Mr. Secretary, at 
all. I know it, but the size of the shipment to Korea would not have 
indicated that they had created enough of a situation to make it an 
emergency. What I am trying to say is that the same pressures will 
be put on you to find that same emergency existing and make sure 
that no quotas go on. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Anperson. And I do hope that pressure can be resisted. 
There is no way in the world to make this program work unless there 
is a quota put on wheat, if it gets as burdensome as I think it is 
going to be. The great blessing of the cotton program and the 
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tobacco program has been that they are able to hold production in 


line. I recognize that it is easier. A bale of cotton can have a red 
tag put on it and it never moves from that time on until a penalty 
on that bale is straightened out. It is easier to follow it than to 
keep track of every scooptul of wheat, but just the same it is possible 
to put quotas on and keep them on. If we do not put them on, I think 
we are going to hurt our whole program very badly. 

We have been taking a loss of $200 million a year or so on the 
International Wheat Agreement, and with all of that we have a \ 
mulated several hundred million bushels of wheat. I think all that 
wheat influences the farmers’ market. As I understand what you 


have been talking about, where the farmer is going to get a chance 
to get 90 percent or even 100 percent in the market place, he does 11 


because —_ market is free. A market is not free when it has 500 
million bushels of wheat hat ging over it and it never will become 


free as long as that stays there. 

That is why I join with Senator Mundt in proposing a resolution 
making it possible to move some of this. You said you were afraid 
that the trading and barte ring program would run into other fore ign 
programs, and I know that it does that, because I tried to get per- 
mission to use such a bartering program. The same people who tried 
to stop you now, stopped me. 

I think it is unfortunate and unwise and I hope you can override 
them. 

Secretary Benson. You feel, then, that we should request the neces 
sary funds to get ready for acreage control? ‘That is what we are 
asking. 

Senator Anperson. I feel you should request the necessary funds 
for acreage — on both cotton and wheat. | ~ not know how 
much farther it needs to go but it certainly needs vo that far. 
I do not think y you are going to have to put acreage santa on cotton. 
That is a random guess but I do not think it is going to be completely 
necessary and, if you can vet authority to barter and trace enough, 
you will not have to put controls on wheat, which is a consummation 
devoutly to be desired and which is a very hard thing to do. 

The reason there has been some suggestion of bartering is that there 
are commodities around this world ‘which this country can use. We 
cannot always use them directly from the country that has them. 
We may have to trade something for something else around the cor- 
ner until you get to a point where the trade can be made, and the 
State Department will resist that with its last breath, but the Amer 
‘an farmer has some rights in the situation and the American tax 
payer has some rights in the situation and I think it is possible to 
trade them so that you do not do damage to any group but only do 
good to this country. 

Secretary Benson. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Senator ANDERSON. I just want ic annie the hope that you battle 
them he ird on that particular front. 

Secret: ry Benson. We will try to do so. 

Se nator AnpeRSON. I have no further questions. 

The CHatrMan. Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Youne. I would just like tomake a comment ortwo. There 
is much in your statement, Mr. Secretary, that I liked very much. 
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One in particular, I noticed you are going to make a study of the 


two-price system; price Insurance, and so o1 There e manv of 
those proposals which I think have a great deal of 

Secretary Bi NSON,. I thn ££ SO, TOO. a i vou uve one of the me who 
ugg@ested them. . 

Senator Youne. Much of the food the world \ oving by 
Way ot bartet agreement. A uo tina iS many tlerent prices fo 
exports. The Canadians have the same thing a na others So 
far as wheat allocations are concerned, I do not thir you will find 
that at least the spring wheat growers will object to them. I t 
all of them realize that they may be necessary oO 
level supports. Our wheat icreage > rema ed ! t constant 
for the past 10 years. 

I do not think vou will fi t fluctuatine mu ( I am 
pr sed to note that farmers in North Dakota te ito plant 50 to 40 
percent more flax, while flax is wav dow l ) is comprnred f 
parity than wheat. they still int nd to switch over to flax nag od 
way. 


Secretarv Benson. How do vou account for t t / 
Senator Younc. Well, there are newer variet f flax developed. 


Secretary Benson. More productive / 
Senator YounG. Newer farmer practice In fact, 1 threshed flax 
mvself for about 5 vears and I think e best flax I ever threshed as 


about Ld bushels to the acre, Now, many of them are producing ip 
as high as 25 and even 30 bushels. 

Secretary Benson. Because of mechanizatio1 

Senator ANpERSON. I just want toadd a word. The argument that 


the State Department will give you on this question o1 trading 
run to the point that these others do not like nen you ask them to 
particularize, it is pretty hard. Just ask them to show you how ch 
vovernment trading there is in the world now as ompared to What 
there was 25 years ago. Senator Mundt mentioned the fact that you 
could not put the farmer in an ¢ itirely free economy as long 
there were various othe parts of the « onomy that were not so free, 
There are industrial tariffs and so forth. 

The same thing apples to th $. Phere mignt ive beer i time 


when all trade was from individual to individual and government 
trading did not enter into it; but a survey of the amount of gover 
ment trading will, I hope, answer some of these people who object to 
this country doing it. 

Secretary Bi NSON, We havea 200d \ ankee ti der at the head of o1 
Agricultural Foreign Service. 

Senator ANDERSON. Exactly. I agree with that. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Secretary, | am sure the whole committee 
thanks you for being with us this afternoon. I think this diseussion 
has been extremely helpful on both sides. I think the criticism you 
have received has been of a construc tive nature and the sug 
very helpful. We are certainly olad to have had you. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 10 p. m., the committee adjourned, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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